The existing institutional pattern of shared federal and state responsibility for controlling water quality seems generally appropriate for this situation. The concentration of responsibility for quantitative allocation of ground-water supplies at the state level could cause problems where coal mining potentially affects ground water that flows across state lines. In such cases, interstate compacts/ such as those commonly used for interstate allocation of surface waters, might be considered, although the inflexibility of this approach is a major disadvantage.
Setting Standards
The third public policy question concerns the translation of goals and objectives into standards that are to guide the conduct of private individuals and business firms. Normally, goals are broad, nonqualitative statements of desired outcomes. Water quality that allows fishing and swimming, restoration of land surfaces after mining, and safe drinking water are examples. Objectives have specific meanings: An objective might be 4 ppm or more dissolved oxygen (perhaps to be attained some percentage of the time, or not to be violated for longer than a stipulated time period). Both goals and objectives pertain to environmental parameters that society desires; they say nothing about the activities of those who may affect those parameters.
Standards may be set for environmental quality itself (ambient standards), in which case they are synonymous with our use of the term "objectives." Alternatively, standards may be set for an individual or organization whose actions may affect environmental quality (Lundqvist 1974). Ambient standards can be successful only when the effects of the actions of each individual and organization upon the environment can be identified and monitored. Otherwise, individuals and organizations cannot be held accountable for their actions because the environmental consequences of those actions remain unknown.  It was the absence of such knowledge that made the ambient-standards approach of the pre-1972 federal water quality legislation unworkable.  For water quality, it is necessary to set standards for the individual polluter, as was done in the 1972 amendments to the Federal Water Pollution Control Act (Davies and Davies 1975). However, such standards eliminate much of the flexibility and efficiency possible with ambient standards. It has been estimated that an ambient standards approach, had it been workable, could have achieved the results produced by the approach used in 1972 FWPCA amendments approach at about one-sixth the cost actually incurred.
If the standards must be set at the level of the individual operation, should they be focused on behavior (design standard) or on results (performance standard)? Design standards focus on carrying out or avoiding stipulated practices. Performance standards set limits on permissible influences on the environment, whatever the behavior that produces or controls the influences. To reduce sulfur dioxide air pollution, for example, industries may be forbidden to burn hiqh sulfurlity and social change are largely suited to deal with incremental changes, not massive ones. Thus, in this specialfully predicted the infiltration rate andable
